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The Adolescent and the 
Community 


* 


Mrs. PertMaNn: Joining us in our discussion on the adolescent in 
the community are Judge Justine Polier and Dr. Harris Peck, both of 
whom recently participated in the Orthopsychiatric Association’s meet- 
ing in Chicago. 

In talking together about this problem before this session, we agreed 
that, when most adults speak of adolescents, we tend to think of 
them as creatures who are half-human and half-beast, half-delightful 
and half-terrifying; and our feelings, likewise, are likely to be mixed 
about them. Partly we admire their great exuberance and their bloom 
and energy, and partly we fear what they are likely to be or to do; 
and partly we look at them enviously and agree with George Bernard 
Shaw that youth is wasted on the young. 

Dr. Peck, as a psychiatrist, experienced in observing and helping 
adolescents and their parents, would you agree that we have these 
mixed feelings and ideas about adolescents? 


Dr. Peck: Sure. I think we have mixed feelings because we are (no 
matter what our age), in a sense, a part of adolescence. 


Mrs. Pertman: And, then, when we speak of the community, so 
many of us, I think, tend to think of all those “other people,” those 
others than ourselves, who ought to be doing something about prob- 
lems. For example, the other people who ought to be taking respon- 
sibility so that good, steady adolescents might grow into sturdy 
citizens. 

Judge Polier, you held forth bravely and well at the Orthopsychiatric 
Association meeting on the community’s responsibility; would you 


speak to that briefly? 


Juvcz Porter: I am glad you spoke about adolescents in that way, 
because I think very often we feel very differently about other per- 
sons’ adolescents than our own, sometimes finding the other person’s 
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adolescents far more attractive and apparently easier to get along with 
than our own. But, seriously, the attitude of the community towarc 
the adolescent is certainly a very complicated one, expecting grea: 
things, angry when it is disappointed, and at the same time, as I triec 
to say some weeks ago in Chicago, failing to meet the very specia: 
problems of adolescence, even where we have special skill and knowi 


how in that field. 


Mrs. Pertman: That is so true. I wonder whether one of the firs: 
steps for the community’s girding itself to take some action woulc 
be some further clarity on just what the nature of adolescence is. Wha: 
is this thing, the adolescent? 


Dr. Peck: I hate discussions that begin with formal definitions o: 
anything, but I think one of the aspects of this process we call “ado: 
lescence” that hits us hardest is the movement of the child from : 
parent-centered world to one in which he is operating more or les: 
on his own, and where his values, instead of centering about tha 
family, take on the coloring of the society that surrounds him. Tha: 
can only take place because it is occurring in an individual who ii 
moving physiologically from one kind of an animal into another. 


Juvce Porter: I might add, Dr. Peck, something that someone ver- 
wisely pointed out the other day—that parents can endure variou: 
forms of inconvenience, such as biting of fingernails or dirty faces 2 
certain ages; and then, when you get to the adolescent period, so mam: 
parents feel under pressure, as though, unless they can quickly ge 
the final, finished product in the form that they had hoped ane 
dreamed about, it will be too late, and the chance will be gone. The» 
get particularly angry when they see the same faults in their chil 
dren that they have noticed and thought they may have overcome is 
themselves. 


Dr. Peck: Yes, that kind of thing happens all through life. And 
by the way, I guess it might be said, parenthetically, that a lot of thing: 
that characterize adolescence are simply crucial things that have beer 
going on in lesser degree for quite a while. But I think one of th: 
reasons that this kind of thing gets to be so bothersome in adolescenc: 
is that in the small child this kind of struggle is more or less carriee 
on within the confines of the family. At adolescence it tends to sesclll 
itself outside the family; it tends to hit the parents’ neighbors, thi 
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community agencies, and the schools. And this is the time when we 
really get concerned about some things that perhaps should have been 
concerning us all along. 


Mrs. PertMan: What you are both saying, really, is that, involved 
very tightly with the problem of adolescence, or the problem of grow- 
ing up, is the problem of the parents allowing the child to grow up 
or being able to tolerate the child’s movement away from them or 
being able to tolerate what reflection the child’s behavior may have 
on the parental status. 


Jupce Porter: That is true; but I think Dr. Peck is also pointing 
‘out, although he did not say it quite so bluntly, that the parent be- 
comes more concerned when problems that had always existed in the 
home begin to be more apparent to the next-door neighbor and the 
outside world. 


__ Dr. Peck: Yes, and not only that, but the parent becomes concerned 
because the community gets concerned at that point. I think it is just 
too bad that we cannot work up the same kind of feeling about a 
child whose needs are not being met but who is not breaking any- 
-body’s window or who is not causing the neighbors much trouble; 
‘that somehow we do not seem to get excited really until something 
like this happens, which it is more likely to do at adolescence. 


Mrs. PertMaNn: Don’t you think that the parents’ problem of ado- 
lescence is, in part, the problem of the recent tendency of the com- 
munity (let us say the court, Judge Polier) to point its finger at the 
parent and say, “You are guilty; you have produced this child.” 


~ Junce Pouter: I think the problem goes back longer than that, though 
certainly that has added an additional and, from my point of view, 
unhealthy note to a very complicated picture. I am glad that Dr. 
Peck said what he did about the process, and I think people really 
ought to remember that, as far as the courts are concerned, it is always 
interesting to note that the vast majority of children who are brought 
in as “neglected” are brought in before they are twelve years of age, 
-when someone in the community—whether parent, teacher, relative, 
or neighbor—feels that a child is being hurt and wants the protection 
of the court; whereas the vast proportion of children brought in as 
“delinquent” are the children who are over twelve (clustering around 
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fourteen and fifteen), when, instead of being brought in for help, a 
child is brought in because he has done something or struck out 
against the community, and someone wants help for the community 


far more than for the child. 


Dr. Peck: There is one thing that always hits me when we use the 
term “struck out against the community”—there is a connotation here 
of something very negative happening. I have often felt that, some- 
times in the acts committed by adolescents that alarm us most, we can 
see the strivings of the child to achieve some kind of stability—some 
kind of gratification. That is an entirely relevant aim; and the fact 
that we have not provided the means for him to achieve it in a pro- 
ductive way makes us unhappy and concerned, and we speak of him 
as “striking out against us.” Very often in the thing that he has done 
(and I think of the things that lots of adolescents do that do not get 
brought into court) we see potentially a very healthy attempt at find. 
ing the things he needs that are not being provided for. 


Mrs. PertMan: Yes—there is no question about that. But I would 
like to get back, for a moment, to the problem of parents. We should 
get back, because parents these days, it seems to me, suffer from an 
excess of guiltiness. There have been in the press recently in the city 
of Chicago accounts of judges who have said to parents, “If yous 
child is out after curfew, you, the parent, will be jailed.” I wonde: 
whether you would agree with me that the child who is brought tec 
court for this is already a child beyond the control of the parent. He 
is already a symptom of the parents’ inability to cope with him. 


Jupce Porrer: May I interrupt there for a moment? First, just as 2 
lawyer (of course I would not dare to disagree with the judge from 
another community), I question the constitutionality of holding 
parent, unless he has really contributed to the delinquency of a child 
But, beyond the question of law or constitutionality (though that is 
not unimportant when it regards the rights of children or parents 
any more than any other citizens), there is the tendency at this moment 
to try to find a “whipping boy” in the community for the failures o: 
the entire community. It has just become too easy—sometimes witl 
the help of people, Dr. Peck, in your field, who refer to the child’ 
frustrations and unhappiness in childhood—to make it seem that the 
problems of the child must be the immediate result of the wrongdoing 
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of the parent, without recognizing that parents are people, too, who 
have been subjected to many different experiences in life; who may 
be doing the best they possibly can; who make mistakes, as all of us 
do; and who may have one child out of four or five who reacts in a 
particular way to these mistakes as the others have not. In addition to 
that, when we add a sense of community pressure (a pointing of the 
finger, as you say, Professor Perlman) and act as though the child’s 
wrongdoing, or the doing of something which is not condoned by 
the particular community, is the responsibility and the fault of the 
parent, then, I think, we are very often failing to take into account 
the whole of the parent-child relationship, the problems of the parent, 
the problems of the growing adolescent, and the problems of the 
community. 


Mrs. PERLMAN: Dr. Peck, I daresay you want to speak to that. 


Dr. Peck: I would have to plead guilty, Your Honor, before the 
charge that my colleagues and I have certainly contributed to the 
awareness, both in the professional and in the lay public, of the im- 
portance of certain parental influences on the early development of the 
child. I am not ashamed of that contribution of psychoanalysis to our 
field of knowledge. But I certainly would agree, too, that what some 
of us have done to that idea, and, I think, what a lot of other people 
have done in misunderstanding what is represented in the idea, cer- 
tainly does do considerable damage. I think we might say that almost 
all the disturbing things that happen in the parent-child relationship 
are reflections of things that are going on in the larger social family 
that surrounds the small, intimate, immediate family group. And, fur- 
thermore, we can follow that by saying that, unless the community 
provides the materials for the family to engage in its usual processes 
in a productive and gratifying way, then it ill behooves the community 
to point the finger at the parent and say, “You're not doing your job.” 


Mrs. Pertman: I rise to that point with much pleasure, and I wonder 
if we can talk a little further about that—for example, the kinds of 
problems with which the community presents the adolescent when he 
begins to move out from the family; the kinds of things that he finds 
himself confused by or up against or conflicted about. 


Dr. Peck: From the point of view of the psychiatrist, in our society 
growing up, becoming a man, for a boy, means having a certain role, 
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vocationally and economically. For a girl, it means having some of the 
same opportunities. It also means having a chance to carry certain 
womanly roles within a family. When all the life-experiences that sur- 
round an adolescent indicate to him that his chances for gratification 
are pretty slender, we must expect some sort of bad reaction. 


Mrs. Pertman: It is true, isn’t it, that hope is one of our greatest 
motivators? And, unless our life-experience gives us some indication 
that there is reason to hope for better things, that there is something 
to stretch for, the tendency is to withdraw. In other words, if we 
feel that we have nothing to gain, then we have nothing to lose. 


Juvce Poxier: That is a very important point, and I think we are 
all aware of it, particularly when we see children with promise in 
adolescence who do not fulfil certain standards of values, either of 
parents or of the schools, perhaps, where they are permitted to drift 
off as failures before they really have the opportunity to explore what 
they are and what they might become. We have not even created any 
substitute fields where they can learn what it is to be successful as 
young people. I think the community, as it has gotten more compli- 
cated and individuals in it become almost anonymous figures (and 
we do not even know our neighbors), certainly has failed to use 
imagination enough to substitute the kinds of opportunities that Dr. 
Peck has just spoken of. That is one of the things which we have got 
to work out, particularly in our highly urban communities, where the 
child has little opportunity or reason to feel that he is even essential 
to the family, to the school, to the community, or to the work market 


Dr. Peck: I suppose what you are telling us is that we ought tc 
make up our minds as to how much value we place on our young 
people. When we find, as we did in a recent study at the New York 
City Court of Domestic Relations, that 76 per cent of children whe 
are brought into court for other reasons than school difficulty were 
unable to read at a level commensurate with their age or grade place. 
ment, then we have a pretty good idea that the community, in thi: 
instance, is not placing enough value on its young people to provid 
them with the kind of educational experience that will permit then 
to feel about themselves the way they should feel. 


Mrs. Pertman: This bears so closely on recent developments; fo 
example, there has been a great deal of discussion about the President’ 
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proposal for federal aid to schools, and a good deal of feeling, in many 
quarters, that this is a very inadequate program. Now, those of us 
who have known children in schools, particularly in large urban cen- 
ters, know that the adolescent child in a high school often becomes 
an absolute nonentity to teachers. Teachers are exhausted with having 
overcrowded classes. To them each child becomes something into 
which to pour some knowledge. Every hour they may have a different 
shift of class and some of the children sometimes do not even know 
the names of their section teachers because they are shuttled between 
one and the other so fast and the classes are so large. The schools 
certainly are not meeting the needs of the adolescent that he be known 
as an individual, that he be liked, that someone in the school system 
should show him that his development in school and what he will do 
afterward are important. Would you agree? 


Juvcr Porter: I am very happy that you emphasized that point. Al- 
though I, unfortunately, generally see children who have difficulties, 
the broad approach certainly must be a community approach that pro- 
vides a wealth of opportunity and the kind of warmth and sense of 
significance the community attaches to the life of each child. But I 
would have to push this a step further. Not only have we failed to 
put sufficient value on people who are devoting their lives to the teach- 
ing and to the health and the understanding of our children but, even 
within the narrower area, where, because the child has not had a good 
home life—good, healthy opportunity to develop as a small child—and 
has gotten into difficulties, there, too, we have so terribly skimped on 
our community services. Even when those children are spotted, and 
we know that with skill they could be given another chance and could 
be rehabilitated, we do not provide these services we know they need. 
Instead we go on with our security institutions, our cold, restraining 
places. We study a child; then we give him nothing. When the child 
does not respond to what is very little more than nothing, we become 
angry and say he should be punished, because we have tried help, 
and we really have not helped him at all. 


Dr. Peck: During the war, for a while, I worked in a setting where 
we were trying to return seamen to their jobs as fast as we could. I 
often wonder why it is that it takes a war for us to have the sense 
of immediacy about getting children back to their families or back 
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into their schools. Have you had that feeling of the way we go about 
things? 


Jupce Poxier: It is certainly true that we have people who propose— 
and we accept—one cheap panacea after another; we assume that, if 
a child is neglected or delinquent and is taken out of a community 
and we do not see him, everything is all right. The tragic thing is 
that we do know better. We do know that, where a child is put in a 
good foster-home, adoptive home, or worked with in his own family, 
we get amazingly good results, because of the resilience and the will 
to live of a child. Yet we continue with a pattern where we institu- 
tionalize a child for ten or twelve years, at a vast cost, instead of giving 
him the help he needs for a period of one or two years, which may 
be more costly temporarily but which would mean that he could be 
restored to health in the community. We have the facts, we have the 
studies, and we know it; and we do not do anything about it. 


Mrs. Pertman: I would like to pick up on that because, it seems 
to me, you make a very eloquent statement, Judge Polier, that deserves 
even a little more saying or repetition. It is interesting that in this 
age, when we are so enlightened as to the individual human being, 
and stress so much his rights, we pay so little attention not only te 
individual needs but also to the importance that people have in the 
lives of children and of adolescents. When we think of providing re- 
sources for them, we think of building an institution. We think of 
these mortar-and-stone arrangements. We think that, if a school is 
well built and if it has a sufficient number of windows, a child will 
be well educated. The thing that we seem to think less of, because we 
pay least for this, and grumble most when we have to pay for it, is 
the people who will make up this child’s life. I am thinking now par- 
ticularly of the teachers, who are the school. There can be no school 
without them. I am thinking of the social workers, who, like the 
teachers, must be well trained and gratified in terms of decent salaries 
and in terms of the status they are accorded if they are to give these 
children who are in trouble some substitute for what these children 
have lacked. By that I mean giving them some sense of security, some 
sense of being liked by someone, and some sense of its being worth 
while to stretch themselves to reach what the teacher or social worker 
represents or expects of them. 
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Juvce Poxterx: I am glad you said that. I cannot think of a better 
place to say that than Chicago, where the children’s court was really 
born, under the great leadership of Julian W. Mack and the Abbotts. 
I think of the development of the children’s court movement. After 
a period when devoted citizens created something which would be 
concerned with the whole child, and what he needed, rather than just 
what he had done, this community and others began to take it all for 
granted. Their interest in the right kind of a judge waned. Their in- 
terest in the personnel and the kind of people who needed to work 
with children diminished. And I sometimes look upon the children’s 
court, of which I am a part, as a tombstone memorializing a fine com- 
munity effort rather than as being an ongoing and living institution. 
And this, I feel, has happened in one community effort after another, 
to which citizens, at different times, devoted their lives, and then it 
came to be taken for granted, and there was insufficient citizen con- 
cern with keeping these things vital instruments for the welfare of 


children. 


Dr. Peck: Judge Polier, lest our audience think we are talking only 
about children’s courts and delinquents, I might say that, as I compare 
the children and the kinds of things I saw in the children’s court with 
my own private practice of psychiatry (largely drawn from middle- 
class people, as compared with the lower socioeconomic groups that 
tend to gravitate toward the courts—not exclusively by any means), 
I certainly felt that some of these things were, in a sense, symptoms 
of some of the same processes that were hitting children throughout 
the city at all levels and in all groups. And I think that, when Judge 
Polier talks about the breaking-down of our court services and about 
our courts being overflooded (as the Children’s Bureau tells us they 
are going to become progressively), she is talking about things that 
are going on in the community as a whole. We are talking about the 
breakdown not only of formal institutions but of values and ideas and 
ways of viewing people. 

Mrs. Pertman: Would you expand that a little? 


Dr. Peck: I guess the best way of telling you about that is to go 
back to the things some group workers were telling me not so long 
ago when I came in to talk with them about some of the difficulties 
they were having with boys in the clubs conducted in community cen- 
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ters. They said that one of the things that hit them as they worked 
with boys around their problems was that so many of them were say- 
ing, “Oh, what the heck; in another year or so I’ll be in the Army.” 
And this is the way the thing goes—this general sense that nobody 
cares, that there is no place to go, and that there is nothing worth while 
to do. 


Mrs. Pertman: This needs so much more discussion and elaboration 
than we can give it now. I think that what we have said, however, is 
that adolescence is here to stay; if not this year’s crop, next year’s crop 
will be coming up; that it is not a disease but a normal growth process; 
that the adolescent comes into a world that we live in, which is a 
difficult world; and that there is too much change, too much conflict, 
between the ideal and the way people actually live and between the 
things they say and the things they actually do. And yet I think that, 
even within those limits, what we have been saying here, quite strongly 
—and we hope that others will pick it up and say it further—is that 
the opportunities and the resources that the community owes the ado- 
lescent are those which are the responsibility for every citizen to take 
some account of. He must take account of the needs of adolescents for 
hope, for security, for some sense of acceptance; and he must ask 
himself in what ways the resources and opportunities the community 
offers provide these. The community, we said, is all of us. None of 
the institutions that we have established—our schools, our courts, our 
social agencies, our recreation centers—is a self-operating institution. 
These institutions can only be sustained and developed as every single 
citizen shows interest in them; gets behind them; and empowers them 
with his intelligent interest, his money, his votes, his letters to his 
congressmen, and his actions. And this we need if our community is 
going to provide resources that are good enough and come soon 
enough to meet the needs of adolescents. 
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THE BACK-TO-THE-WOODSHED TREND: A REVIVAL 
OF THE AUTHORITARIAN APPROACH* 


By THE HONORABLE JUSTINE WISE POLIER 
* 


The theme of what I would say today was spoken over a century ago 
by a great American educator, Horace Mann: 


Governments do not see the future criminal or pauper in the neglected child, 
and therefore they sit calmly by, until roused from their stupor by the cry of 
hunger or the spectacle of crime. They erect the almshouses, the prison and the 
gibbet, to arrest or mitigate the evils which timely caution might have prevented. 
The Courts and the ministers of justice sit by until the petty delinquencies of 
youth glare out in the enormities of adult crimes; and then they doom to the 
prison or the gallows those enemies to society who, under wise and well applied 
influences, might have been supports and ornaments of the social fabric. 


Today we face not only governments, federal, state, and local, that do 
not see or refuse to meet the needs of children. We are also now confronted 
by individuals and organized groups who seek to make a virtue of such 
blindness and to substitute for education and constructive care the use of 
force and punishment as a means of achieving what they call “good be- 
havior”—or what might better be described as conformity. 

The “back-to-to-the-woodshed,” “get-tough” trend has gained great mo- 
mentum in the past few years. It appears in many forms and comes from 
many sources, but analysis of the incidents, examination of the sources 
from which it comes, and its current impact reflect a general situation in 
American life that calls for understanding. Let us examine a few recent 
incidents: 

Most of us were amazed to read that the head of a church school in 
New York recently announced that in the future “two whacks on the seat 
[would be] administered with a large flat paddle” for demerits picked up 
during the day. It was reported that the boys nine to fourteen who were 
being trained to sing in the Cathedral Choir “were taking their licks like 
little men.” Under the light of publicity and the guidance of the church 


superiors the practice was discontinued. The footnotes, however, should 


* These excerpts, reprinted with permission of the author, are from the address given 
by Judge Polier before the Child Study Association in New York, March 2, 1954. 
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be added. In announcing the discontinuance, the headmaster stated that 
the boys had expressed their preference for being paddled over being 
deprived of watching television. If this be true, one cannot but ask what 
is happening to youngsters who prefer to accept the humiliation of a pad- 
dling to the deprivation of television? Also at the time of this incident one 
of our great newspapers editorialized about it, saying: 


“Two whacks on the seat administered with a large paddle”? This of course 
is a systematized version of the parental hairbrush or guided visit to the wood- 
shed. Many people will consider this old-fashioned; others will applaud . . . re- 
turning to earlier methods of bringing up the young. 

Whether the decline in spanking has anything to do with the rise in so-called 
juvenile delinquency is highly debatable. There are a lot of more important 
factors involved. A firm opinion, however, is always to be welcomed. 


This editorial opinion reflects the general atmosphere of fear and un- 
certainty and the search for certainty and positive action, whether right or 
wrong, that characterizes too much of life today—and invites an author- 
itarian approach to life and the success of little and big despots. 

Another report from a small community in this area, recently noted in 
the press, presents many aspects of the current “get-tough” approach: The 
drive for corporal punishment of children, the drive to punish parents, and 
the rejection of community responsibility for the constructive treatment of 
children. In this instance the sheriff pronounced that the police should be 
allowed to use nightsticks on juvenile delinquents and that parents should 
return to the use of the slipper and the woodshed. Opposing the request 
of the children’s court judge for separate quarters for children under four- 
teen, since one had recently tried to hang himself, the sheriff expressed 
preference for the current practice of keeping children away from adults 
but in the same jail, saying, “It’s a mistake to shield these kids too much.” 
And in the same news story it was reported that a near-by village board 
had ordered its police to invoke a state law sending parents of delinquent 
children to jail. That the use of nightsticks against children, the use of jails 
for children, and the jailing of parents can now be publicly condoned and 
espoused by a public official indicates to what extent the back-to-the-wood- 


shed philosophy has made headway in the past few years as a short cut 
or panacea.... 


[Another approach to children that “is upon us again in epidemic extent” 
and which “was proclaimed as the way to combat juvenile delinquency” is 
by punishing or prosecuting parents. ] 

In New York City parents were prosecuted in our court and fined for 
their children’s failure to attend school for some years. Finally this practice 
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was studied by the Board of Education. Its report, published in May, 1948, 
concludes: 


The study has shed some light upon the value of the strictly authoritarian 
approach which is interpreted here as a levying of a fine upon the parents..... 
Improvement in school attendance after Court action was less marked than in 
the cases of children whose parents were not fined. In addition to this, a larger 
proportion of children whose parents were fined in the first case were back in 
Court a second time in the school year. 


And yet, despite the evidence, not only are we hearing anew the gen- 
eral cry of “punish the parents,” but we are now seeing an increasing crop 
of so-called “antivandalism bills” which provide that parents of children 
who destroy public property shall be fined or jailed. Such a law was de- 
feated in New York City last year when it was opposed by fourteen of 
the eighteen justices of the Domestic Relations Court and a large group of 
agencies concerned with the welfare of children... . 

And yet the bill is again before the City Council. It was supported re- 
cently by the man in charge of school-building, who again produced the 
shocking figure of $500,000 damage done to public schools in this past 
year—a perhaps mythical figure, since it is dusted off and presented with 
the bill year after year. And leaders of our Park Department and Park 
Association again seek its enactment—with an evident love of nature that 
extends to grass, shrubs, and trees but rarely seems to encompass the chil- 
dren who also may be bent, twisted, and broken by adults who are more 
determined on making them conform than on meeting their real needs. 

All these threats to punish are set forth without a scintilla of objective 
evidence that they will have any effect in even meeting the limited ob- 
jectives of reducing vandalism, neglect by parents, or the delinquency of 
children. The evidence is all to the contrary. In them we find a callous, if 
not cruel or vindictive, way of dealing with human problems, children, and 
family life. A trial-and-error approach of punishment and repression which 
would be unthinkable in regard to any physical problem or disease is found 
over and over again in dealing with social problems that cause stress in the 
community... . 

Is it too much to ask that those who allege that the answer to juvenile 
delinquency is “get tough” with the kids or “soak the parents” should 
examine the lessons of the past? Is it too much to ask that they should not 
indulge in experimenting in the punishment of other human beings with- 
out any objective evidence to warrant hope for such experiments—save, 
perhaps, the self-righteous satisfaction of seeing others hurt. In England, 
when the penalty for pickpockets was hanging and the public hangings 
were intended to punish the culprit, avenge society, and deter others, these 
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lugubrious ceremonies were found to be field days for pickpockets, in- 
cluding small children who were hanged if caught. 

It is not surprising that those who would indulge their desire to get 
tough with children and punish parents are those who both scorn the long 
and tedious process of education and are also among the vanguard of those 
who are attacking our schools today. In these attacks one finds the same 
drive to secure conformity and docility through force, sometimes eupho- 
niously called “discipline,” the same drive to control from the outside, and 
the same lack of faith in the possibilities of education that helps children 
and adults alike to learn self-control and their responsibilities and rights 
in a democratic society... . 

To those who would use these troubled times to vent hostility and hurt 
upon others we have the duty and right to answer in the words of Joseph 
Priestley uttered in 1791: “Your having recourse to violence is only proof 
that you have nothing better to produce.” Those who would substitute the 
enforced submission to authoritarian indoctrination for the education of 
our children for citizenship in a democracy must be opposed by us as 
parents, as teachers, and as citizens with such courage that it cannot fail 
to succeed. 


A Selection from 


TREATMENT OF THE DELINQUENT ADOLESCENT* 
By HARRIS B. PECK, M.D., and VIRGINIA BELLSMITH 


* 


The relative frequency with which delinquent reactions are expressed 
during adolescence seems to indicate that their genesis is intimately inter- 
woven with the developmental problems of the period itself. Adolescence 
is a critical and decisive phase in the individual’s struggle to reach adult- 
hood and master his world. The development of new physical strengths 
and of social skills, and the heightening of his strivings toward and against 
other people, set the stage for the actual life role that he will play. In 
many cultures it is the time at which society formally confers the preroga- 
tives of manhood and womanhood upon the individual. Even in the com- 
plex culture of a country such as ours, a 13- or 14-year-old child may 

* Reprinted, with permission, from Harris B. Peck, M.D., and Virginia Bellsmith, Treat- 


ment of the Delinquent Adolescent (New York: Family Service Association of America, 


1954), pp. 10-12. 
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occasionally manage a more or less independent existence. An adolescent 
may marry with or without parental consent, may hold a responsible job 
or, by lying about his age, may serve in the armed forces. 

Usually, society demands that the adolescent’s freedom be closely curbed 
and his independence exerted only in circumscribed areas allotted to him. 
His rewards for such conformity are often rather meager, frequently con- 
stituting only vague hopes that cannot be fulfilled for another five, ten, 
or even more years. Socially acceptable behavior by the adolescent requires 
a high degree of frustration tolerance. He is expected to accept and adjust 
to values which are not only insubstantial but which bear little relation to 
the powerful psychological and biological pressures he is trying to control. 
He can no longer function adequately by dependence on parental identifica- 
tion since normal development in adolescence is characterized by movement 
away from parents. And yet, as noted by Redl,} the adolescent’s successful 
transition from a world peopled by parental figures to one of ideas and 
values depends on factors in the individual’s past experiences as well as his 
present life situation. He is expected to operate on the basis of certain 
ethical systems and ideological considerations whether or not these have 
been explicitly verbalized into a specific moral code. 

This shift in adult perspective about adolescent behavior is particularly 
apparent in the court setting, and is manifest in the attitudes of parents, 
teachers, court officials, and society generally. Reactions and behavior tol- 
erated in the child are held to be intolerable in the adolescent. Although 
it is true that the character of the adolescent’s delinquent acts is different 
from the child’s, it is also true that society has a different attitude about 
the adolescent’s responsibility for his acts. The adolescent, who is struggling 
to master his environment, is likely to express his conflicts in areas beyond 
the confines of the family group. When the struggle ends in the courtroom, 
this result is not due solely to the character of the experiences within the 
family prior to adolescence. The opportunities for constructive and satis- 
fying experiences made available to him by the community—in schools, 
recreational centers, clinics, vocational guidance services, and job possibilities 
—also play a large part in determining whether or not he reaches a court. 

Quite often an adolescent who is not too seriously disturbed, but who 
can no longer conform to the demands made upon him by his family, will 
make a number of abortive attempts to achieve what for him may be 
positive and constructive goals, only to find that they eventually bring him 
into court. An adolescent, for instance, may flee from a school situation 
only after repeated demands have been made upon him in excess of his 


’ 


_1Fritz Redl, ‘“Pre-Adolescents—What Makes Them Tick?” Child Study, Vol. XXI, 
No. 2 (1944), p. 44. 
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social, emotional, or intellectual capacities. While truanting he may attempt 
to get a job, again in violation of society’s standards. The fact that he is 
finally driven to achieve what he wants in an irregular fashion is often the 
result of a series of factors that reinforce each other, including disturbed 
parental relationships, the unsatisfactory nature of extra-familial and neigh- 
borhood life, and the inadequate facilities within the community and its” 
agencies for meeting his needs. 

Since this kind of coincidence occurs most frequently within the most 
impoverished areas of the community, it would seem that the connection 
is not an accidental one. Rather, it suggests that a clear relationship exists 
between individual failures of adjustment and the defects in social ar- 
rangements that are so especially evident in deprived areas. It may be said 
that the residents of these areas are discriminated against socially, and thus 


made vulnerable to the kind of pathology found in delinquency. 
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